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A free press is essential for a free society. Much of the press and radio and most news weeklies, however, cater to the material and sensational, yielding to the many pressures that play upon 
narrow provincialism and our national prejudices. Thus political fanaticism and self-defeating military extremism threaten to displace sound democratic practice and a rational defense system. For 
those who would maintain their dedication to Christian citizenship and to truth, Between The Lines presents selected reports, analyses and forecasts drawn from the most authoritative sources, which 
provide a greater insight into the crucial issues of our day. This effort is dedicated to the belief that only through the Judaic-Christian concepts of truth can we avoid the violent changes inherent 


in war and in communism and thus move forward out of the tribalism of man towards the brotherhood of the Kingdom of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in the nuclear age. 





“What Can I Do?”’’ 

There are 4,589,000 alcoholics in 
the U. S. Many get arrested re- 
peatedly — including college grad- 
uates, former prosperous business- 
men, star salesmen and, far too 
often, their sisters, wives and moth- 
ers. Thousands are “repeaters.” Un- 
til recently all the police and courts 
could do was arrest them, jail them 
— release them to get drunk again. 

But over two years ago the Des 
Moines Municipal Court started a 
“court of honor class” which is held 
every Wednesday evening. The av- 
erage attendance of 125 includes 
persons who have drinking problems 
and have been repeaters in the 
city jail. The court invites them to 
come but does not compel their 
attendance. This is not an Alcoholics 
Anonymous meeting although its 
approach is similar. Said one of the 
judges who devotes many hours a 
week to this cause, “We feel there 
is a gap someplace between the AA 
and the jail door. We try to find 
that gap and fill it.” 

Court officials, helped by civilians, 
first provide the alcoholic with a 
bath; then clean clothes from the in- 
side out are made available. Next 
the court group helps the attenders 
to find jobs or to become reunited 
with their families. “We convince 
them that we are their friends and 
not their wardens. Herein seems 
to be some element that stiffens 
their courage and determination — 
when they find the court, which 
could send them back to jail, wishes 
to help them.” 

Similar programs have been set 
up in Chicago, Denver, Cedar 
Rapids, Washington, D. C. This 
extra-curricular effort by the courts 
needs the help of other citizens in 
counseling, in providing clothes, 
jobs and a welcome back into sober, 
decent society, even into a church. 
A judge in Des Moines wrote to this 
Newsletter, “We serve doughnuts 
and milk after each session. Drop 
in On us sometime, and I will buy 
you a drink — of milk.” 

Does the police court in your 
community have a program of this 
type? If not, why not see what can 
be done along this line? 





Post-Election Economics 
Economists are watching closely 
for signs of reaction in industrial 
production, employment and finance 
— after the Democratic election 
sweep. As we reported about a year 
ago, in the midst of the 1957-8 re- 
cession, the large industries and cor- 
porations could be expected to 
throw their weight, during the late 
summer and fall of this year, to- 
wards helping the GOP enjoy a pre- 
election recovery. That prediction 
came true with a vigor that has con- 
vinced many trained observers that 
the upswing had more momentum 
in it than just politics. Thus, many 
economists decided that the recov- 
ery was genuine. Orders for new 
machinery and new plant equip- 
ment, and the easing of housing 
credits by the Administration helped 
a lot, but not enough to explain all 
the increases in business. Now, since 
the recovery has been so strong — 
and the elections are over — econ- 
omists are watching for signs to in- 
dicate whether we’re heading into 
a continued upswing or another 
slump. Little such comment is per- 
mitted in the press or on the radio 
for fear of slowing up spending. 
The election certainly verified that 
unemployment is hurting more than 
was admitted by the Administration’s 
labor figures and the press. The fig- 
ure of 4,100,000 unemployed has 
been played up, but this Newsletter 
has continued to speak of approx- 
imately 4,600,000, not because labor 
leaders hold to this figure, but be- 
cause many workers, who are re- 
ported as re-employed, actually have 
lost the only jobs for which they are 
trained and are temporarily em- 
ployed at reduced wages at any 
work they can find. Then, besides 
the half-million so accounted for, 
are the millions who have been 
frightened for months that they 
would lose their jobs; it was their 
protests at the polls that blocked 
so many GOP political careers. 
The immediate forecast circula- 
ting around Wall Street is that the 
present high level of production 
and retail sales will continue through 


Christmas. Then what? That’s the 
(continued second col., NEXT page) 








HE RETURN OF THE CHRIST CHILD into the thought of the 
world each year restores the pre-eminence of truth and love, and 
curbs the hate, fear, greed and deception which seek to rule men’s 
minds. Without this miracle we would be forever lost. 
As a Christmas gift, that lasts throughout the year, Between 
The Lines represents a sincere effort to project the light of truth and 
love upon all phases of our society. Scores of devout laymen, who are 
strategically placed over the globe, numerous research groups, a library 
of the leading journals of facts from at home and abroad — all these 
sources and more stand ready to serve those whose names you send in 
for gift subscriptions. Between The Lines needs your cooperation and 
support to maintain this unique information service, and the world des- 
perately needs what we humbly offer. Have you sent in your gift sub- 
scription list? Address BTL Subscription Dept., Box 269, Demarest, N. J. 


__ (For each ten subscriptions you send in, you will receive, without extra cost, an 
extra gift subscription, or a year’s extension on your own subscription. For each five sub- 
scriptions you send in, you wili receive, without extra cost, a copy of Think On These Things, 
a collection of 80 drawings by Charles A. Wells, with pertinent comments — an attractive 
book bound in blue heavy-paper cover. Send us your list today, with $2. for each subscrip- 
tion, and we will send Christmas gift announcements in your name.) 


OURNEY INTO LIGHT, the editor’s most recent book, is also an 


appropriate Christmas gift, for it presents a timely interpretation of 


First Century Christianity for today. This handsome hardcover book 
of 142 pages, illustrated by the author, is priced at $2.50. If you will send us the names of 
those to whom you wish to give this book, we will enclose a Christmas card in your name, 
and mark the package outside with a Christmas sticker. Send your order today and we will 





do the rest. Address Between The Lines Press, Box 269, Demarest, N. J. 








X-Ray and Foreeast 


ORDS WE SHARE: “Because of my experience of several years 

with the consular services in the Mideast and Asia, I agree with your 
Newsletter that U. S. guns in Lebanon and off Formosa solve nothing. But 
Between The Lines does not put enough emphasis on the economic aggres- 
siveness of communism. In a few years they intend literally to swamp us. 
The one good thing Chiang Kai-shek has done is in trying to make an eco- 
nomic paradise out of Formosa — with U. S. dollars of course. And we’d 
better help Japan, the Philippines, India — especially India — make prog- 
ress, or they will all go under. But these people want loans from us — not 
gifts. Tell your readers to bombard the new Congress about this.” 


THE NEW POLITICAL ERA 


HEN the election rubble was cleared away, political scientists recog- 

nized the beginning of a new political era. The threat of communism, 
plus the post-war boom — in which everyone felt like a leading capitalist 
—had kept ultra-conservatism in the saddle. Chaffing after 16 years of 
the New Deal, the ultra-conservatives went all out to destroy liberalism by 
associating it with communism in all possible ways. Labor leaders, “do 
gooders” (government and religious or philanthropic institutions that sought 
to serve public need), religious leaders who preached social betterment — 
all were pictured as “tainted with communism,” including the National 
Council of Churches, the national teachers’ associations, farm organizations 
serving the small farmer, and scores of other similar bodies. 

THE PRESS AND RADIO-TV, being 90 per cent under extreme 
conservative control, inundated the public with such propaganda for years. 
As the Eisenhower Administration lost influence, these reactionary elements 
fought hard to hold political domination by playing up the sins of labor 
while suppressing the close association of many big businesses with these 
same evils. Because of his political effectiveness and the prospects of his 


future leadership, Walter Reuther became the prime target. 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 








(continued) 


X-Ray and Forecast 


THE SINS OF LABOR are very real — but most American voters 
are themselves workers. They know the sins of labor and are conscious of 
the penalties they suffer from these sins. They also are aware of the sins 
committed by many large business organizations. They know that James 
Hoffa is allied with the racketeers but that he is being protected by busi- 
ness interests. Therefore the attacks on Reuther fell flat. Also, with four 
to five million out of work during past months, confidence in status quo, 
laissez-faire capitalism, as run by corporate wealth, has diminished. 


THE “RIGHT TO WORK” drive failed because millions of 
worker-voters would be afraid of the future without strong unions to rep- 
resent their interests — if the going gets really tough. Workers not in the 
unions feel this also for they know that the primary purpose of the right 
to work law has been to weaken the bargaining power of the unions. The 
threat of unemployment makes a secondary issue out of the persistent dic- 
tatorships in some of the unions. 

The hope now is that the labor unions will become worthy of their 
new opportunities and that the revival of liberalism will be a spiritual re- 
birth and not just a swing to the political left. 


AT GENEVA 


ECISIONS that will affect the world for many generations are now 

being weighed at two international atomic conferences in session at 
Geneva. The first, which started October 31, is concerning itself with 
the establishment of an atomic test ban; the second, which began Novem- 
ber 10, is a technical survey of methods of preventing surprise atomic 
attacks, to be followed by political negotiations. At these conferences, for 
the first time since the world entered the era of unlimited power, politi- 
cal and military leaders have squarely faced the problem of the atom. 
(One H-bomb can release more destructive violence than the total of all 
the bombing of all four years of World War II — with much to spare.) 


POLITICAL AND MILITARY LEADERS so far have not faced 
the facts of this age as revealed in the military thrusts in Suez, in Hungary, 
Lebanon and the Formosa Straits. In each instance the Reds or the West 
alike staged demonstrations of “military determination and might” that 
were mostly sham as far as modern weaponry was concerned; one medium 
A-bomb or hydrogen missile, of which there are thousands now in exist- 
ence, could have liquidated any of these displays of power in one split 
second. If political and military thinking does not come of age, some such 
military maneuver — be it bluff or real — will throw a spark among the 
fuses of unlimited destruction. The atomic arsenals are bursting full. In 
1957, leading atomic scientists estimated that the U. S. had 30,000 assorted 
A-bombs and about 2,000 hydrogen bombs; and that the Russians had 
close to 8,000 A-bombs and 500 hydrogen missiles. Since then, both are 
believed to have added at least 10 per cent to their stock piles. (The Poli- 
tics of Atomic Stalemate, Cambridge Press.) 


THE POSITION OF THE MAJOR ATOM POWERS at this 
writing — and as they meet in Geneva — is briefly: 

The U. S. proposes (1) a one year test ban while an inspection 
system is established and tried out, or (2) a permanent test ban whenever 
Russia will agree to a thorough-going inspection system. 

The Soviet insists on a permanent ban immediately, without reser- 
vations. Moscow, however, so far opposes any adequate inspection system. 
But the Soviet has garnered much propaganda gain from their unqualified 
demand that all tests stop. (While U. S. news dispatches seldom mention it, 
diplomats generally believe the internal situation in Russia has been such 
that the Kremlin does not dare open the Soviet to unrestrained interna- 
tional inspection. They don’t even let Russians go about at will!) 

A COMPROMISE SOLUTION on test bans should be forthcom- 
ing, for the scientific conference which preceded these test ban negotia- 
tions established the fact that no atomic explosion of military importance 
could be conducted without detection. Hence a very moderate inspection 
system, such as Russia has already indicated she would accept, will suffice. 
Neither the Soviet nor the U. S. dare defy world opinion on this issue, for 
only a glance at the foreign press reveals the universal concern over radi- 
ation poison. While the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission still tries to de- 
fend its continuation of tests with the assurance that only a comparatively 
few human beings out of a global population of over 2% billion will suffer 
damage from increased radiation, the world shouts back that “those few 
thousand who are poisoned may be our own.” Our AEC seems to judge 
on the basis that “theirs” don’t matter; but does not the Christian ethic 
demand that we regard “theirs” as quite as important as “mine?” 

ADDITIONAL PRESSURE IS ALSO on both the U. S. and Rus- 
sia from their allies who wish to acquire atomic arms. De Gaulle has al- 
ready stated that French scientists will soon test their first atom bomb and 

(continued first col., NEXT page) 


Post-Election Economics 
(continued) 
focus of all the speculation regard- 
ing the political pump-priming. 
Certainly, increased defense 
spending had much to do with the 
prompt recovery — spending spur- 
red by the sudden U. S. military 
action in Lebanon and the excite- 
ment over Quemoy. Washington is 
crowded with representatives of the 
plane and missile manufacturers and 
the ship builders (submarines and 
air carriers) who are quick to spring 
into action when war scares flare, 
so they can get new contracts 
nailed down while the iron of pub- 
lic sentiment is hot. So there are 
enough big military contracts in the 
works now to keep much present 
production at good levels. But that 
will not hold back a real and final 
post-war economic adjustment if 
it has been gathering over past 
months. 


Sales of the new 1959 autos are 
being watched closely for signs of 
the future. By late February, the 
1959 auto market will be fairly well 
determined. Large industrial corpor- 
ations for the most part are proceed- 
ing with considerable caution on 
plans through February, when busi- 
ness levels—independent of politics 
— will have been clarified. The next 
election will then be 20 months 
away. “No decisions till February,” 
is the verdict in the front offices. 


Banking circles expect more in- 
flation — with the Democrats in 
control of both Houses of Congress. 
Yet many economists note that the 
GOP has been committed to full 
employment — and to public works 
if necessary to bolster employment 
— quite as much as have the Dem- 
ocrats, hence that the Democrats 
aren’t our sole link to inflation. A 
leading Democrat, irritated by Ei- 
senhower’s labeling the Democrats 
as “radical spenders,” remarked, 
“With the Eisenhower GOP Admin- 
istration running a deficit of over 
$12 billion, maybe we Democrats 
will become a party of economy.” 


All economists believe that in- 
flation will continue, however, no 
matter who is in the White House 
or who runs Congress. Prices are 
going higher soon in food, travel 
fares, clothing, home furnishings, 
household equipment, TV sets, med- 
ical care — while prices to the 
farmer are going down again—even 
on those food products that are 
now marked higher in the super- 
markets. If by February, °59, car 
sales are good, and prices to the 
farmer have kept up well, then 
times will be good despite high 
prices — if you don’t happen to be 
one of the four million or more out 
of work (many of whom are now off 
unemployment insurance). But if 
there are too many new autos and 


other things and not enough buyers, 
(continued at right) 


Extremists Retreat 


An apex of intolerance was 
reached in South Africa when 91 
men and women were charged with 
treason by the state for preaching 
and promoting racial brotherhood 
and racial equality in the midst of 
the rigid and oppressive segregation- 
al laws. The trial began August first 
after preliminary inquiries that last- 
ed more than a year. The defend- 
ants were charged with preparing 
to overthrow the Government by 
violence, although most of them — 
including Africans, whites and mix- 
ed bloods — were religious pacifists. 

When the court reconvened on 
this fall, the state court was 
startled by the announcement by the 
state that it would drop the charge 
of treason. It was obvious from the 
beginning that the indictment against 
the 91 was based on hysteria and 
political terrorism. The defense was 
able to squash one by one the 
“evidence” and charges presented 
by the prosecution. New indict- 
ments of a milder nature are ex- 
pected. Some of the 91 religious 
leaders have been kept in jail for 
nearly a year, others have been out 
on bail. 


U. S. & Russian Students 


The first student exchange be- 
tween the universities of the U. S. 
and the Soviet Union is getting 
started. Twenty candidates for doc- 
toral degrees in nine American uni- 
versities have left for the Soviet, 
and 20 Soviet students are expected 
in this country. The two groups will 
remain in university residence for 
nine months. There have been re- 
ciprocal visits of students before, 
but this will be the first full-term 
exchange visitation. The number 
will be greatly increased next year 
and the leaders of the movement en- 
vision the day when large numbers 
of American and Russian students 
will become familiar with one an- 
other’s country, customs and way 
of life. Since these students repre- 
sent the highest level of education 
and technical training and will soon 
be placed in positions of leadership, 
their experiences abroad will inevit- 
ably moderate the present tension 
and suspicions that now plague both 
Moscow and Washington. Almost 
none of the Kremlin’s present top 
leaders has ever been in America. 





and if farm surpluses have again 
beat down farm incomes, then 1959 
will be another year of “adjust- 
ment.” Is there not a warning of 
some kind in the fact that about 
eight per cent of our labor force is 
unemployed or under-employed? 

Yet never forget that North 
Americans are the only people in 
the world who worry because there 
is too much. 
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X-Ray and Forecast 


he opposes a test ban as an infringement of the sovereign rights of France. 
Most Western diplomats believe that Red China is not only pressing Mos- 
cow for a larger arsenal of atom bombs and missiles but that Peking is 
pushing her own atomic industry. Large uranium deposits are known to 
have been uncovered in China. Diplomatic circles also believe that the 
Kremlin is most uncomfortable over the prospects of Red China’s having 
an atomic arsenal. There is much in her history to indicate that China and 
Russia will be rivals in the future, rather than allies. Therefore, with 
France, Red China and others pressing for atomic weapons, a test ban 
with control over the whereabouts of atom weapons must be established 
soon or atomic weapons will become universal and beyond control. 


FEARING THE POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES of opening Rus- 
sia to arms inspection and not willing to trust the West in any genuine 
across-the-board disarmament program, the Soviet is pushing the Rapacki 
Plan. This proposal, personally energized by the Polish prime minister, 
Adam Rapacki, asks for a two-stage disarmament of Central Europe: 
(1) Ban all atomic weapons from West and East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the other central states. (2) Begin a gradual but systematic dis- 
armament of conventional weapons in these nations, creating a buffer 
zone, reducing tensions, freeing the people of these areas from the drain 
of arms taxation. There is a possibility that such a plan, with limited in- 
spection elsewhere, will constitute a compromise solution for a beginning 
in nuclear arms control. 


ATOM RACE CONTINUES — UNTIL... 


HILE a test ban means progress, the military rivalry that still threat- 

ens is illustrated in the behind-the-scenes discussion of space ex- 
ploration. When the U. S. succeeds with a moon shot, there will be tre- 
mendous excitement among U. S. military chiefs who are already think- 
ing in terms of using the moon and some planets for missile bases. On 
last Feb. 25, a Congressional committee, examining defense appropriations, 
listened to Air Force chiefs present their claims for larger appropriations 
for space exploration. Gen D. L. Putt, Deputy Chief of Staff of the U. S. 
Air Force, in charge of Research and Development, said that more funds 
are needed to forward the aim of space research which is to establish a 
missile base on the moon. The General described the advantages to be 
gained on the moon: Little energy would be required to shoot a missile 
to the earth and such missiles would actually be more accurate than earth 
shots. Missile firing bases could be sunk deep into the moon’s surface, 
“providing a retaliation base superior to anything we have now.” Said the 
General, “Even if the enemy should destroy us, our moon bases would 
get him two days later.” 


ANOTHER MOONSHOT WITNESS was the Asst. Sec. of the 
Air Force, R. E. Horner, who said the U. S. should plan to establish missile 
bases on Mars and other nearer planets, in case Russia also got moon bases. 
(This testimony may be found in the records of the House Armed Services 
hearings in February.) It is a relief to hear that leading astro-physicists 
question the practicality, even the sanity, of the moon-missile base theory. 
But it does provide “Exhibit A” of what we mean by military extremism 
to the point—as I. F. Stone has aptly said—of “military lunacy.” 
(Latin for moon: luna.) Man is planning to destroy himself from outer 


space before he is even familiar with outer space. 
(continued iird col., NEXT page) 


Legislation Pending 


Among the measures which the 
last Congress failed to act upon and 
which will be key issues in the next 
Congressional session are: 

e School Construction Bill: Con- 
gress did pass the Administration’s 
greatly diluted bill providing $887 
million for Federal loans and fellow- 
ships to college students and aid to 
educational agencies for improving 
school facilities in science, mathe- 
matics and foreign languages. Per- 
sons receiving this aid must sign 
loyalty oaths. But the full School 
Construction Bill, which Eisenhow- 
er urged, was not passed. This bill 
would have provided over a billion 
dollars specifically for greatly need- 
ed school construction. 

e Revision of the McCarran-Wal- 
ter immigration law to conform 
with our international responsibili- 
ties was sought, since many more 
worthy refugees wish to come to 
this country than the law provides 
for. Congress did pass a bill to ad- 
just the status of the Hungarian 
refugees. 

e Most civil rights legislation (in- 
cluding proposals for technical, fi- 
nancial and legal assistance to help 
communities overcome desegrega- 
tion problems) was left over. Bills 
to give the Dept. of Justice author- 
ity to investigate anti-Negro and 
anti-Semetic bombings and outrages 
in the South died in committee. 

e Income beyond Federal salaries: 
Effective legislation requiring Fed- 
eral officials to divulge their sources 
of income and campaign contribu- 
tions. Members of Congress often 
promote legislation in which they 
have a personal and financial inter- 
est. Proposed amendments to this 
bill would require Congressmen also 
to divulge sources of income outside 
of their Congressional salaries. 

e Liquor on airlines: Legislation 
was sought to prohibit the serving 
of liquor on interstate airlines and 
the advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages in interstate commerce. This 
bill has been hotly fought over dur- 
ing the last two sessions of Con- 
gress. The liquor interests keep the 
pressure on; most church people 
have forgotten it— which means 
eventual victory for the alcohol trust. 

e American Indian policy: Legis- 
lation to revise the present Ameri- 
can Indian policy of terminating 
Federal supervision and control over 
Indian affairs. Bills have been 
pushed through Congress recently 
aimed at “freeing” the Indians from 
the U. S. Indian Bureau controls, 
legislation which in reality has left 
the Indian and his land holdings 
without protection from the timber, 
mining and other interests which 
use devious methods to rob the In- 
dians of their heritage. 


If you would like to see the rec- 
(continued at right) 


TV “Spies In The Sky” 


The U. S. Air Force expects to 
launch a 3,000 pound test satellite 
soon. This American giant will em- 
phasize reconnaissance through pow- 
erful TV lenses able to scan the 
earth from space. Officials believe 
that within the next few years, mis- 
sile and photographic equipment 
developments will make “spies” in 
the sky” possible, to detect enemy 
activities on land or sea. 


About the same time, however, 
that this news began to circulate, 
Washington newsman Ed. Gama- 
rekian quoted two Army Generals 
as declaring that the launching of a 
reconnaissance satellite by a hostile 
nation would be considered an act 
of invasion if it passed over the 
U. S. (Gen. J. M. Gavin and Gen. 
J. B. Medaris.) In other words, the 
Pentagon openly pushes the creation 
of powerful satellities with TV 
equipment with which our military 
will scan the world, including Rus- 
sia, and simultaneously announces 
if Russia does the same thing we 
will consider it an act of invasion! 





Over 22 million women hold jobs 
in business and industry in the U.S., 
filling one out of every three jobs. 
(The Women’s Bureau of the Labor 
Department.) In 1956, 28 million 
held jobs sometime during the year. 
This comprises over a third of all 
adult women in our population. 





Dr. Jerome Davis is conducting 
an American-European Seminar to 
Sweden, Denmark, England, France, 
Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
with a month in Russia. The party 
will motor into Russia to observe 
the rural areas first hand. Confer- 
ences will be held with religious and 
governmental leaders in each coun- 
try. Ministers, professors, doctors 
and businessmen are invited, but the 
number is strictly limited. Leave 
New York by ship June 15th, re- 
turning about August 20th. Send 
your application immediately to: 
Dr. Jerome Davis, 489 Ocean Av- 
enue, West Haven, Conn. 





ord of each Congressman’s vote 
during the last 85th Congress, you 
may receive a complete tabulation in 
booklet form by writing to the so- 
cial order commissions at your de- 
nominational headquarters (Method- 
ist, Baptist, etc.), asking for a copy 
of Voting Records. The cost, 10¢ 
per copy. Not only does this pamph- 
let give the voting records of every 
member of both House and Senate, 
but it also summarizes the issues be- 
fore the Senate and before the 
House of Representatives for the 
coming Congressional session. This 
data is prepared by the Congres- 
sional Quarterly, Inc. in cooperation 
with various Protestant groups. 








An Opportunity Missed 


When the Bishop of Chichester 
died recently, London papers re- 
called once more the failure of the 
allied war leaders to take advantage 
of an offer to work out a German 
surrender two years or more before 
World War II ended. For in Stock- 
holm in 1942, Bishop George Bell 
had conferred with influential Ger- 
mans of the anti-Nazi underground 
about a plan to liquidate Hitler. 


The list of plotters included 
top generals in the German 
army, a formidable underground 


force obviously able to carry out 
its plans —if it could get backing 
from the allies. The German under- 
ground leaders asked Dr. Bell to 
intercede for allied support and to 
secure assurance from Washington 
and London that, if they disposed 
of Hitler and carried out their plot, 
these Christian leaders would be 
accepted as those with whom the 
allies would negotiate for peace. 
Note that this was in 1942, with the 
bloodiest fighting still ahead. 


Two years later, without allied 
help, German underground groups 
did attempt to kill Hitler —and 
almost succeeded. Several hundred 
of them were shot by the Nazis. 


Dr. Bell is known to _ have 
grieved much over the failure of 
London and Washington officials to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
to end the war in 1942, or early 
°43. But the political and military 
chiefs in Washington and London, 
including Churchill and Roosevelt, 
evidenced little interest in possibil- 
ities of ending the war by non- 
military means. Instead they launch- 
ed the demand for unconditional 
surrender — and started the mass 
slaughter by air of the German cities. 





The destruction of the German 
state by these mass attacks is now 
regarded by historians as the main 
reason for the strength of commu- 
nism today throughout central Eur- 
ope. If the German underground 
leaders had been given the aid and 
encouragement they merited, Ger- 
many would have been left with 
something of an organized society 
and the Russian armies would never 
have crossed the Oder River out of 
Poland —in the opinion of most 
historians. This thesis is supported 
by Allen Dulles in his book, Ger- 
many’s Underground War (Mac- 
millan, N. Y. °47); Mr. Dulles des- 
cribes his efforts to persuade Wash- 
ington to cooperate with the German 
underground after he, as head of 
OSS, had contacted the German 
anti-Nazis and found that their 
strength and their plans warranted 
the cooperation of the allies. Mr. 
Dulles is also convinced that the 
war could have been greatly short- 
ened by anti-Nazi Germans, had the 
allies cooperated with them. 


Cigarette Evidence 


The United States Public Health 
Service has just completed a study 
on cigarette smoking among 200,000 
veterans which adds another devas- 
tating body of evidence on the rela- 
tionship of cigarettes to cancer and 
heart disease. During a two and one- 
half year period there was a 58 per 
cent greater death rate among cigar- 
ette smokers than non-smokers. The 
death toll among tobacco users of 
all kinds was 32 per cent higher 
than from abstainers, the survey 
disclosed. The study involved veter- 
ans who served between 1917 and 
1940 and whose health records have 
been kept by the Veterans’ Health 
Service. 


The lung cancer rate for smokers 
was 10 times more than for non- 
smokers. The great increase of dis- 
ease and mortality rates begin with 
those who smoke 10 or more cigar- 
ettes a day. The mortality rate of 
those who regularly and moderately 
smoke cigars, pipes or both is not 
significantly higher than that of the 
non-smoker. Only the heavy users 
of cigars and pipes had an appreci- 
ably higher death rate. Those who 
had previously smoked, then quit, 
still had a 30 per cent greater death 
rate than non-smokers. 


CIGARETTES & TEENAGERS: 
A serious new conflict is boiling 
behind the scenes between the 
American Cancer Society and the 
cigarette manufacturers over the 
plans of the Society to instruct high 
school pupils on the dangers of 
cigarette smoking. The Cancer So- 
ciety is now conducting a year-long 
series of studies on the smoking 
habits of young people so that its 
conclusions will be based upon facts 
and presented in a way that will win 
the interest of the teen-agers. Cigar- 
ette advertising is being aimed in- 
creasingly towards the youth groups 
— appealing to younger smokers 
than the cigarette manufacturers 
have previously dared to address 
directly. Watch this trend in ads in 
magazines and on TV. 

Medical authorities charge that 
this cigarette advertising trend is 
based on the realization that adults 
will eventually curtail their smoking 
as the truth of the relationship be- 
tween the cigarette to disease pene- 
trates the public mind. Death in 
middle age from cancer or heart 
disease seems far away to the teen- 
ager. If the use of cigarettes can be 
built up among youngsters, the prof- 
its will continue unchanged—a new 
low level, it would seem, in the 
moral irresponsibility of advertis- 
ing. The American Cancer Society 
is urging the U. S. Government to 
cooperate in programming a health 
approach on smoking that will leave 
young people free to choose but 
with an awareness of consequences. 








(continued) 


X-Ray and Foreeast 


MISSILE LUNACY also afflicts Russia, for Moscow is likewise 
fever-bent on moon shots. But keep in mind that the whole pattern of 
Soviet scientific weapons production has been in response to the menace 
— in the view of the Red defense chiefs — of U. S. weapons development. 
We made and used the first atom bombs; we started the first hydrogen 
projects; the first long-range bombing fleets were ours; and the first blue 
prints of long-range high speed missiles were ours. They have outstripped 
us in producing gigantic rockets, but a rocket is not a weapon, for the 
difficult and delicate parts are yet to be added and mastered to make it 
into a weapon. The moon missile-base concept is considered important 
and immediate enough for the conference on prevention of sudden attack 
to include such studies on its agenda. 


IF TEST BANS AND INSPECTION are established — what 
next? The U. S. and Russia will still have enough atom bombs to destroy 
one another several times over, and we will soon be in the Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile stalemate. This ICBM stalemate will be characterized 
by a “we must strike first to win” tactical philosophy — with peace on a 
knife-edge, balanced precariously on a warning system dependent on mil- 
itary intelligence. The poor record of military intelligence warns us that 
peace will be fragile indeed in such a period. It is for this reason that an 
international conference is now held to find means of preventing a sudden 
attack by any nation. If atomic weapons testing stops, and an international 
body under the UN is given the authority to enforce the test ban and issue 
warnings if any nation makes a move towards aggressive action, then dis- 
armament and an International Police Force must still be the next steps 
if the world is to attain even a reasonable assurance of safety. Having 
thousands of A and H bombs stashed around is too much of an invitation 
to ambitious dictatorships. Fortunately, a symbol of the enforcement of 
international law has already been established in the small UN Peace Force 
now patrolling troubled areas in the Mideast. 


THE IMPRESSION HAS BEEN CREATED in the public press, 
by those who oppose increased UN power, that the UN Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold now opposes an enlarged UN Peace Force. Ham- 
marskjold is still strongly in favor of establishing a full goown UN Armed 
Peace Force. He stated, however, that such an effort at present would 
likely be fatally undermined by the opposition of Russia, also by the fears 
of small Asian and African nations. The small Asian and African states, 
which do not as yet trust the British, French or the U. S., fear that a 
UNPF might be used to perpetuate colonialism — which the French would 
jolly well do if they could use the UNPF in Algeria. Therefore, said Mr. 
Hammarskjold, the UNPF can’t yet be implemented. But note this: When 
a UNPF is established, the Communists can never again be able to create 
chaos in a nation and then seize power during the resulting disturbances — 
which is the Marxist technique. The UNPF would move into any area 
where violence erupts and stay there to prevent further violence — until 
honest elections were held to determine the will of the people. If the people 
should wish their own Communist party to take over, so it would be. But 
the Communists would have no opportunity to “seize power.” Therefore, 
if the Western powers could reassure the Asians and Africans that a UNPF 
would not be used against them, a campaign for an enlarged UNPF would 
present the most powerful cold war maneuver possible against Moscow — 
for only the lawless fear the enforcement of law. 


PASTERNAK 


HE story of Boris Pasternak, — who received the Nobel prize for his 

novel Dr. Zhivago and was compelled to reject it — throws much light 
on the fermentations within Russia. Why does the Kremlin want to drive 
the poet-novelist out of the Soviet —— and why does Pasternak refuse to 
leave? We have reported much about the revolt against Marxism among 
leading Russian artists, writers, poets and musicians. The function of art 
is to portray the inner search of a nation’s soul, which in itself — bitter or 
sweet — is a forecast of the future. Although our press has headlined the 
attacks against Pasternak made by “Russian artists and writers,” it has 
not made clear that these attacks have come from the Soviet literary hacks 
and not from Russia’s most noted figures in the fields of art and literature. 
Leading authorities on Soviet affairs point out that Pasternak doesn’t want 
to leave Russia because he realizes that his writings have suddenly polar- 
ized the cultural conflict within Russia. If the Kremlin could get Pasternak 
to leave Russia, stern measures might be taken more easily against other 
rebellious writers. But as Pasternak stays in Russia, he remains a granite- 
like monument in the midst of Russian life, standing for the truth that man 


cannot create greatness unless he is free. 





